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"Reflections! It’s i Poe ot’ the 
motor carriage that ever mirrors the per- 


sonality, standards and taste of the owner 


What a man demands of 
his environment is the meas- 
ure of what he is—and what 
he has accomplished. 

Like calls to like. 

And because a surpassin, 
product is a creation—not a 
made-to-order thin}—the 
discriminating, buyer }0es to 
that artist—or motor-car 
builder—whose prestige is 
the symbol of achievement. 


4 

stvles ot 
at Detroit. 
Motor 


Twenty distinctive 
$3050 and $3500, 


Packard 


Twin-six 
Packard dealers in 


Ca r 


The new Twin-six is the 
ripe product of seventeen 
years of experience in the 
creation of quality cars. 

Truly agreat achievement! 

Reflect — 

If you would secure the ut- 
most of distinction and lux- 
ury in a car that will express 
you, select your Packard now 

before the types most in 
demand are exhausted. 


motor carriages. Prices, open cars, 


all important cities 


Company Detroit 


















































The Practical System | 
For Machine Bookkeeping | 


The Kalamazoo Style “C” System revolu- 
tionizes accounting practice, simplifying ledger 
posting, insuring an absolute and positive check 
and proof of each day’s work and accommodat- 
ing itself to a multitude of special advantages 
not heretofore made possible by any other system. 
BANKERS, MANUFACTURERS, MERCANTILE 
HOUSES EVERYWHERE are experiencing a tremen- 


dous saving in time and money by the use of this 
greatest of all accounting systems. 





‘| i LOOSE LEAF DEVICES AND : 
ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS \ 
Kalamazoo Style“C”’ System has been unanimously 
conceded by the machine manufacturers as the practical 
system for use with all types of bookkeeping machines. 
This system differs from all others; First, in principle, 
being constructed along original lines; Secondly, the 
system represents the results of years of study and 
experience by experts experienced in loose leaf develop- 
ment. A service goes with each installation of our 
Style ““C’’ System which cannot be surpassed, and in- 
sures satisfaction as well as a successful installation. 


Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Binder Co. 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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The Case for the Branch Bank 


How Else Shall the State Banker Meet the 
New Strength Behind the National System ? 


N a spirit of investigation, the Bank 

of Italy a few weeks ago sent to 
all the state banking departments in 
the United States a list of questions concerning the 
actual status of branch banking in their respective 
jurisdictions. The results of the inquiry were 
interesting. 

Of the forty-three states that have answered to date, 
fourteen allow branches, with varying restrictions as 
to locality and capital, and with varying degrees of 
good-will on the part of the state bankers. One state, 
New Hamsphire, has neither branches nor any laws 
or regulations concerning their establishment. 

And the remaining twenty-eight present a solid 
and united front of more or less violent opposition 
to the whole system. “Our bankers won't permit it 
at all, and ‘Our bankers are strongly opposed”’ were 
typical answers. Most of the departments are ob- 
viously in sympathy with their local financiers, and 
are prepared to greet with a chilly reception any efforts 
at the consolidation of the community resources. 

This attitude on the part of the banking fraternity 
is as historically consistent and traditional as our 
national stand on the Monroe Doctrine or the third 
presidential term. Bankers have considered the 
growth of combinations in oil, steel and railroads an 
integral and necessary part of our national develop- 


By W. W. DOUGLAS 


Assistant Cashier, Bank of Italy, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


annihilation of their financial freedom. 

And not the least curious side of 
their attitude at the present time is 
their failure to realize that branch banking, since 
the passage of the Federal Reserve Law, is rooted 
irrevocably in the national system; not only that the 
Federal Reserve is an excellently planned system of 
branches itself, but that it has placed the seal of its 
approval (under the leadership of the ablest bankers 
and economists the government could procure) upon 
the theory and practice of the branch system. 

For the first time in our financial history, national 
banks are permitted to establish branches in South 
America, the Orient and elsewhere—and so give 
backbone to American enterprise in new countries; 
and American bankers are already predicting that 
the next five years will see branches of New York 
banks established in Paris and London to represent 
American credit in the marts of the world. The new 
Philippine Bank, also with its main office in Manila 
and with branches throughout the Islands, is a recog- 
nition that the branch system offers the widest scope 
for developing the agricultural and industrial resources 
of our dependencies. 

In other words, the United States has acknowledged 
openly, after a century of the most varied experiment, 
that decentralization in banking is a flat failure— 


ment, but they have been 
hotly determined not to 
endure any combinations in 
money. They have held to a 
fixed belief that any scientific 
organization of financial 
resources would mean the 


that an individualistic 
banking system has not met 
and never can meet either the 
unexpected crises or the 
ordinary complexities of 
financial development. It is 
Significant that the large 


Epitors NotE—I/nasmuch as the future of branch 
banking has become a matter of nation-wide concern, this 
article by Mr. Douglas is particularly important and 
timely. It is published here as a meritorious discussion 
of a vital financial problem, without editorial bias in 
either direction. The columns of THE BURROUGHS 
CLEARING House are open to articles of equal merit 
written from the opposite viewpoint. 
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national banks have already taken 
advantage of the situation in their 
recent petition to the Reserve 
Board that they be allowed to 
open neighborhood banks, and if 
this petition is finally granted, as 
is more than probable, it will 
inevitably be followed in a short 
time by a further petition to allow 
statewide branches of national 
banks. For now that the process 
of centralization has begun it 
will gather momentum, and _ the 
national banks will eventually 
be equipped not only to meet 
the competition of state branch 
systems in those states that allow 
the latter, but also to outstrip 
completely the state banks where 
branches are forbidden. 

And it is high time that state 
bankers should realize that it is 
suicidal not to accept the inevita- 
ble. They must be prepared to 
meet the enormous strengthening 
given to the national system by 
the new Federal Reserve laws with 
a corresponding strengthening on 
their own part. Rivalry between 
the two systems has always been 
keen; it is right and wholesome 
that it should continue so for it 
undoubtedly acts as a check upon 
undue concentration of money 
power. 

But the state banks should be 
alive to the fact that, since 1914, 
they are no longer in the position 
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of vantage which they formerly 
enjoyed through their greater free- 
dom in regard to loans and through 
the lesser rigidity of their restric- 
tions in regard to capital and 
reserves. The situation has been 
completely reversed. The national 
banks are solidly entrenched be- 
hind an effective system of cen- 
tralization in the Federal Reserve; 
they are further assisted by a 
newly granted permission to accept 
time deposits and make mortgage 
loans; they will sooner or later be 
entitled to form branch systems. 

Whether the entire body of 
national bankers have desired this 
increasing tendency toward cen- 
tralization is beside the mark. 
They have accepted the situation, 
and it is now up to the 18,000 
state banks to decide whether they 
are going to meet the formation of 
strong national organizations with 
equally strong organizations under 
State encouragement and control. 

There can be no possible doubt 
that a score of strong parent banks, 
with numerous branches, in each 
of the forty-eight states (instead of 
the several hundred separate insti- 
tutions now existing in each) would 
afford the best protection against 
a danger that is by no means imag- 
inary—namely, that excessive cen- 
tralization which will be the inevi- 
table result if great national banks 
situated in New York are allowed 














increasing Opportunities to create 


branches, unchecked by corre- 
sponding combinations in the dif- 
ferent states. It is extraordinary 
that the state bankers do not 
realize that the surest way to inde- 
pendence is for the various states 
to develop banking institutions 
state-wide in their influence and 
strength, able both to develop their 
communities and to protect them 
against undue outside aggression. 

The matter, after all, of a wide- 
spread adoption of the branch sys- 
tem will ultimately be decided 
upon its merits and not by Ameri- 
can traditionalism. Most of our 
states are still only half developed. 
It will take an enormous credit to 
feed their industrial and agricul- 
tural growth in the next twenty 
years; and the question is, which 
system will most democratically 
and effectively meet their needs. 

The illusion that the branch sys- 
tem is undemocratic will readily be 
dispelled by a survey of its results 
in Europe. The Bank of France, for 
instance, is the pivot of a highly 
developed and powerful branch 
system. Yet it not only has stood 
shoulder to shoulder with the 
humblest peasant in the support 
of his nation during the present 
war, but with equal patriotism it 
has for years made a constant study 
of the needs of the small trades 
people and others throughout 
France. The branch systems of 
both England and Scotland are 
astonishingly democratic; no indi- 
vidual borrower is too poor for their 
earnest consideration; no town, 
hamlet or village is too small for 
their support. Scotland, especially, 
which maintains twelve parent 
banks with 1,065 branches, is 
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notable for the absolute equality 
with which bank favors are meted 
out to rich and poor. 

It is unnecessary to point to 
Canada to show the results of the 
branch system, and perhaps unfair. 
For one reason, the enormous dis- 
parity in population between the 
two countries forbids any depend- 
able comparison. But it cannot be 
emphasized too strongly that 
wherever the branch system has 
been tried in the United States, 
with proper safeguards as to con- 
servative management and careful 
examination, it has been an 
unqualified success. 

The First Bank and the Second 
Bank of the United States, with 
their branches extending from 
Portsmouth to New Orleans, 
played each a great and extremely 
useful part in distributing capital 
throughout the arteries of the 
young country. Both banks ended 
honorable careers by becoming 
unwillingly involved in national 
politics. Later in our history, the 
State Bank of Indiana, with its ten 
branches, and the State Bank of 
Ohio, with its thirty-six branches, 
were bright spots in the terrible 
chaos of banking that lasted 
throughout the first half of the 
nineteenth century. All four of 
these banks were entirely solvent 
and prosperous during the twenty 
years existence allowed them by 
their charters. All demonstrated 
successfully that the branch system 
(under effective laws and super- 
vision) is the best method both of 
keeping in touch with and of sat- 
isfying the varying needs of busi- 
ness over a wide area. 

No one would wish to deny the 
great strides made by American 


banking during the last half cen- 
tury. Its present orderliness and 
its hold on the public’s confidence 
are in pleasant contrast to the 
confusion of sixty years ago. But 
there is still a vast amount of 
waste and inefficiency inherent in 
our present system—waste paid for 
not merely by the banks themselves 
but by the community at large. 

It is not merely that in the 
extreme event of a bank's failure on 
account of bad loans, defalcations 
or loose management generally 
there will ensue heavy losses to 
depositors, stockholders and bor- 
rowers, but it is the equally impor- 
tant fact that adiminished credit is 
at the disposal of the community 
when money is misdirected into 
these channels; interest rates are 
higher, and the capital invested in 
banks is less productive and fruit- 
ful and, unfortunately, this loss is 
suffered almost wholly by the small 
and not by the large borrower. 

The “big fellow,’ whether he be 
manufacturer or wholesaler, deals 
with the powerful city bank. But 
throughout the length and breadth 
of the land, small banks are start- 
ing up annually to meet the needs 
of small communities. In some 
states only $5,000 capital is re- 
quired; in others there is no legal 
minimum. In many cases the local 
directors and officers have little or 
no banking experience, and their 
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methods are decidedly loose. Hun- 
dreds of small state banks undoubt- 
edly lead a precarious existence 
between the devil and the deep 
sea; if their capital is large enough 
to be an actual safeguard, they 
cannot pay dividends without 
charging excessive rates of interest; 
if their capital is too small, a bad 
loan or a daring robbery may 
wipe it out completely. In either 
case the result is disastrous to a 
struggling community. 

It must be remembered that the 
ideal banking system is the one 
that gives steadily the largest pos- 
sible degree of accommodation at 
the lowest possible rate of interest, 
and that stands always ready to 
support with credit, with advice and 
with encouragement any worthy 
effort on however small a scale. The 
country banker, however willing he 
may be, is frequently unable to 
meet these conditions with any 
degree of safety to himself. He is 
a 100 per cent sufferer from every 
local depression—a strike, a bad 
frost, or the thud of reaction after 
a real estate boom. 

The local branch of a strong 
parent bank, on the other hand, 
is not dependent wholly on the 
convertible resources of the com- 
munity itself. It possesses an 
intimate knowledge of the varying 
needs of various communities; it 
can offset an excess of deposits in 
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one part of the state with an excess 
of loans in another part; it effects 
a substantial economy by its free- 
dom from expensive organization 
or local officers. 

And these factors cannot help 
operating to the advantage of the 
community. For the branch can 
bring to the growing town all the 
facilities of a metropolitan bank, 
including a considerably increased 
credit available for the building of 
new factories and enterprises. It is 
helpful in strengthening the general 
attitude of responsibility toward 
credits, for often local loans are 
through its agency exposed for the 
first time to the scrutinizing eyes 
of trained and experienced bankers; 
and, as the system develops, it 
will tend to equalize rates of inter- 
est throughout the country, and to 
offset and lessen everywhere the 
effects of local depression. 

Eventually, too, it must build 
up a great fund of public confidence 
through its rigid system of internal 
examination. Necessary as is state 
and federal inspection, no public 
and exterior system of watchful- 
ness either can be frequent or 
thorough enough, or can do much 
more than lock the stable door 
after the horse is stolen; and one 
of the best safeguards for the bor- 
rowing and depositing public in 
the branch system lies in the fact 








that its very existence is depend- 
ent upon a system of constant 
examination of loans, deposits and 
methods of business at each branch, 
by means of trained inspectors. 

In the opinion of the writer, the 
sober second thought of bankers 
generally will decide that the 
branch system offers them, not 
decreased, but vastly increased 
opportunities. It will certainly 
accelerate the present wide-spread 
movement to make banking a 
more responsible and trained pro- 
fession. The day when the retired 
shoe-dealer or hardware merchant 
graduated as a matter of course 
into banking is already passing, 
and a defect of the present system 
is that it offers little opportunity 
to the younger men to circulate 
from place to place and get a 
broad. knowledge of financial needs. 
The number of managerial posi- 
tions will be multiplied necessarily 
by the branch system, because it 
will result in the opening of thou- 
sands of branch offices in places 
that cannot afford the luxury of an 
independent bank. 

The Bank of Italy has so far 
developed the state-wide branch 
system more extensively than any 
other bank in the United States, 
and its policy is always to purchase 
a local bank and retain in every 
case as many as possible of the 
local officers already employed. 
It establishes further a local advis- 
ory board with local knowledge 
and sympathies, and 
it provides that its 
stock should be 
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held as widely as possible through- 
out the communities in which it has 


branches. It aims, in short, to be 
in the fullest sense of the word a 
democratic bank, shared in and 
responsive to the largest possible 
number of people in the state. 

It is interesting to notice in the 
list of states where branch banking 
is growing in favor the names of 
Michigan, New York and Massa- 
chusetts—three of the richest and 
most conservative communities; 
and all near the Canadian border, 
where they have had ample oppor- 
tunity to see the system at work. 

Whether intentionally or not, 
the national banks are now 
committed to some form of cen- 
tralization, with promise of still 
further development in that direc- 
tion, and the state bankers must 
realize that safety, economy and 
efficiency are dependent on their 
adoption of a similar scheme. It 
will mean, of course, the absorp- 
tion of many small institutions 
now struggling for existence. But 
it will mean, too, a far wider exten- 
sion of banking facilities to the 
country and suburban districts. 

The strong, well-managed local 
bank, thoroughly entrenched in the 
affections of a community, can 
always prosper side by side with 
the branch system. The weak bank 
will undoubtedly have to go. But 
it must be remembered that there 
is nO more potent source of misery 
and disaster than the weak bank 
—tottering always on the edge of 
insolvency, or prospering unjustly 
through usurious rates of interest. 





























$30.00 in Prizes 


For the Two Best Stories on the 
Educational Work of the A.I. B. 


FIRST PRIZE of $20 is offered by John Clausen, 
manager of the foreign department, Crocker 
National Bank, San Francisco, and president of San 
Francisco Chapter, American Institute of Banking. 
A second prize of $10 is offered by The Burroughs 
Clearing House. 

The subject: “The Opportunities for Advancement 
Afforded by the Study Courses of the American Insti- 
tute of Banking.” 

Read carefully the following conditions: 

(1) This contest is open to anyone employed in any 
capacity in any bank. 

(2) Articles must not exceed 1,000 words; in fact, brev- 
ity is desired. 

(3) Each con- 
testant must sign 
his manuscript, 
stating the name 
of the bank in 
which he is em- 
ployed, and his 
position. 

(4) Manuscripts 
should be type- 
written if pos- 
sible, and must 
be written on one 
side of the sheet 
only. They should 
be on ordinary 
sizedletterpaper. 

(5) Manuscripts 
should be ad- 
dressed “Editor, 
The Burroughs 














A. New Department 


Of Advertising Criticism and Sug- 
gestion to Start in the May Issue 


O CONDUCT this department The Burroughs 

Clearing House has obtained the services of T. D. 
MacGregor, vice-president of Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc., 
of New York, and a nationally known authority on 
financial advertising. 

Beginning in the next issue of The Burroughs Clear- 
ing House, Mr. MacGregor will give its readers every 
month a series of sound, constructive criticisms of 
current bank advertisements, comments on general 
bank advertising, and suggestions for the improve- 
ment of financial publicity methods. He will also out- 
line briefly some of the interesting plans in operation in 
American banks, which might be of value to others. 

During the 
ten years that 
Mr. MacGregor 
hasbeenactively 
engaged in bank 
advertising work 
he has obtained 
both the outside 
and the inside 
points of view; 
he sees business- 
building — prob- 
lems __ through 
the eyes of the 
banker as well 
as of the adver- 
tising man. 

Mr.MacGregor 
is also widely 
known as an au- 
thor. He has pub- 
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John Clausen 


Clearing House, 
Detroit, Mich.."’ and must reach the editor's desk on 
or before April 30 to receive consideration. 

(6) It must be understood that all articles sub- 
mitted are the property of The Burroughs Clearing 
House, and that no manuscripts can be returned. 

(7) The judges will be: The editors of The Bur- 
roughs Clearing House, John Clausen, and two others, 
both competent bankers. Announcement of the 
award of prizes will be made as soon as possible after 
the closing date of the contest. 

(8) The winning articles, and possibly others, will 
be published in The Burroughs Clearing House. 

(9) Articles will be judged mainly on subject mat- 
ter, but also on style of writing, concise sentence 
construction, and good English. 

Failure to conform with any of the above conditions 
will be considered by the judges in making the awards. 
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lished ‘Pushing 
Your Business, ” 
“2,000 Points for Financial Advertising,’ and “The 
Book of Thrift,” and has in preparation a book on 
“The Publicity and New Business Department of a 
Bank,” and also a course in bank and trust company 
advertising for La Salle Extension University. 

Readers will find that Mr. MacGregor is in touch 
and in sympathy with the most modern advertising 
ideas and ideals. His present position in a financial 
advertising agency brings across his desk the best— 
and some not so good—in current bank publicity. 
His criticisms will be written without animus, with the 
idea of pointing out basic defects and merits in bank 
copy, and suggesting ways in which it can be improved. 

Readers desiring comment or criticism are invited 
to send inquiries and samples of their advertising to 
T. D. MacGregor, Vice-President Edwin Bird Wil- 
son, Inc., New York City. 


T. D. McGregor 
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Under the Mantle of J. J. Hill 


How a St. Paul Bank is Working Out the 
Farm-Aid Ideas of the “Empire Builder” 


By PROF. H. R. SMITH 


Director Livestock Dept., First National Bank, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


ITH the recent death of James 

J. Hill came the passing of 
perhaps the greatest pioneer rail- 
road builder of his age. Great are 
the names inscribed beside his in 
the annals of American transporta- 
tion—Harriman, Jay Gould, Ram- 
sey—but Mr. Hill left upon the 
entire nation an indelible imprint 
peculiar to his personality, his 
methods and his ideals. 

A vast network of railroads— 
threads of steel stretching for thou- 
sands of miles through wilderness 
and farm lands that had been wil- 
derness—is not the only monu- 
ment to his genius. The roads 
that opened the northwest to com- 
merce and manufacture have left 
more to posterity than these tan- 
gible engineering feats, herculean 
though they were in themselves. 

For the mantle of the “empire 
builder” fell at his death upon the 
whole northwest. The seed that 
he sowed through the fertile lands 
of Minnesota, Montana and the 
Dakotas is bearing fruit today in 
bigger, better crops, scientific agri- 
cultural methods, and vastly 
greater acreage under cultivation. 


His constructive genius is seen in 
sleek herds of pure-bred stock 
where inferior breeds, or none at 
all, ranged before. 

Corn, cattle and railroads were 
the passion of James J. Hill. He 
linked the three into a trinity of 
efficiency that inspired agricultural, 
commercial and financial growth in 
every section that felt the touch of 
his hand. In the wake of his tireless 
fight to develop business along the 
route of the Great Northern have 
come the host of agricultural and 
livestock campaigns now spread 
across the entire country. 

All who are familiar with the life 
story of Mr. Hill will understand 
why he should have been the first 
in the United States to suggest a 
campaign of livestock promotion 
and agricultural education in con- 
nection with the work of a large 
city bank. It is interesting to note 
what the tangible results of this 
broad idea have been to date, par- 
ticularly in so far as it has fallen to 
one bank, the First National of St. 
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Paul, to aid in working them out. 

It is a well known fact that Mr. 
Hill accumulated his wealth not at 
the expense of others, but rather by 
first helping others. In developing 
the Great Northern system he 
worked primarily for the welfare of 
the people along his line. He built 
a paying railroad by using every 
means possible to make the country 
served by it as productive as it 
could be under existing conditions; 
he created business for a system 
instead of a system for business 
that was already there. 

The way in which this great task 
was accomplished—how farm lands 
were opened up, cities were built 
and a vast amount of new wealth 
was created—has been many times 
discussed in print. But following 
this has come the like-wise great 
task of organization—a task given 
over to the leadership of the banks 
of the northwest. 

From Great Britain, Mr. Hill 
originally brought great sums of 
capital to be used in supplying 
transportation facilities for the then 
wild stretch of country between 
Lake Superior and the Pacific. He 




















adopted unheard-of methods to 
encourage settlement in the new 
territory. If the settlers needed 
help, instruction or capital, he gave 
it to them. He realized that by 
improving agriculture and livestock 
raising he was creating new wealth 
to flow over the railroad system he 
had built. 

The distribution of hundreds of 
pure-bred sires—both hogs and 
cattle—to the farmers of the north- 
west was but one example of the 
sort of aid given. In one short term 
of years Mr. Hill distributed free 
of charge in that section of the 
country 7,000 cattle and swine. 

This distribution was accom- 
panied by an intensive educational 
campaign. Mr. Hill employed ex- 
perts to gather statistics and to 
carry on elaborate experiments to 
determine the adaptibility of var- 
ious sorts of grain to the soil of the 
northwest. He urged soil analy- 
sis, crop rotation and proper culti- 
vation. 

In recent years several men have 
been employed in the agricultural 
extension department of the Great 
Northern railway to conduct co-op- 
erative tests with farmers in the use 
of fertilizers. These tests have 
shown that while many soils are 
improved by the application of 
lime or phosphates, the greatest 
need is for nitrogen, which can be 
taken from the soil through the 
medium of the root nodules on such 
legumes as clover and alfalfa. These 
are grown for stock feeding pur- 
poses, and the animal products are 
returned to the land. 

In January, 1915, Mr. Hill invited 
the writer to his office to discuss the 
livestock situation, and proposed 
an educational campaign to be car- 
ried on by the First National Bank 
of St. Paul, of which he was the 
principal stockholder. It was 
decided to start the new work 
March 1, and my resignation as 
professor of animal husbandry in 
the University of Minnesota was 
sent in to become effective at that 
time. 

The campaign planned by Mr. 
Hill was a recognition by him of the 


good that many country bankers 
had already done for improved 
methods of farming. It was his 
aim to systematize this work, 
through the co-operation of the 
livestock and agricultural depart- 
ment of the First National with 
the individual country banks 
throughout the great district. 

No one in a community is in a 
better position to do constructive 
work for the betterment of agri- 
cultural conditions than the local 
banker. It is he who decides 
largely, through control of local 
credit machinery, to what extent 
money shall be spent in the com- 
munity for the purchase of live- 
stock, although the new farm loan 
banks will introduce a new factor 
into the situation. Unless the 
banker has faith in the importance 
of developing the industry in its 
relation to increased production, 
and is in a position to give valuable 
advice in a business way, progress 
is certain to be retarded. 

The work done by the First 
National may be divided for pur- 
poses of convenience into six 
classes, all of which had the same 
general object encouragement of 
campaigns to promote the intro- 
duction of better stock, crop diver- 
sification, and the scientific study 
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of conditions peculiar to any par- 
ticular district. 

During the first year of the 
department's activities fifteen 
bankers’ conventions in Minnesota, 
North and South Dakota and Mon- 
tana were addressed on such sub- 
jects as, “How Can the Banker 
Promote the Livestock Industry?” 
and “The Importance of Livestock 
and Its Relation to Prosperity.” 
In these addresses one particular 
point was emphasized by facts and 
figures—that increased profits re- 
sult from diversified farming where 
livestock is one of the principal 
sources of revenue. 

During this same year the writer 
addressed seventy meetings of 
farmers, nearly all of them on the 
invitation of local bankers in the 
various communities in which the 
meetings were held. In 1916 this 
work was carried on on an even 
larger and more systematic scale. 

The soil and climate of the north- 
west have been found particularly 
favorable for the growing of small 
grain. Four of the six leading 
wheat-producing states inthe Union 
are in this section of the country— 
Minnesota, the Dakotas and Wash- 
ington. Montana also has recently 
become one of our great wheat- 
producing centers. 

It is recognized, however, that 
exclusive grain growing will ruin 
the best agricultural country in the 
world. Corn as a cultivated crop 
fits well into any scheme of rota- 
tion, and its growth means the 
maintenance and raising of more 
cattle, hogs and other livestock. 
In Minnesota and the Dakotas the 
soil is already showing the effects 
of continuous grain growing for a 
period of years with but a very 
limited application of fertilizers. It 
is because of this condition and the 
fact that all animal products are 
exceedingly high in price that we 
feel that nothing will contribute 
more to the wealth and prosperity 
of this section of the country than 
the more extensive development 
of the livestock industry along 
practical lines. 

There are few more fertile fields 
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for this class of endeavor than state 
and county fairs. To the pro- 
gressive farmer these exhibits are 
wellsprings of ideas and sound 
information; they are his univer- 


sity. During the fall of 1915 the 
writer served as a judge at four 


state and four country fairs, and 
this work was repeated on a similar 
scale in 1916. In addition to the 
regular awards, judging demonstra- 
tions were made and ratings were 
explained, that the farmer might 
get a better idea of what types of 
cattle within a certain breed will 
give the best returns from the food 
consumed, both as to quality and 
quantity of the product. 

In addition to this work we have 
obtained the co-operation of sev- 
eral country bankers in the cam- 
paign for the importation of better 
sires and other breeding stock for 
their respective communities. 
These bankers have taken a very 
active interest in the work, not 
only aiding in the education of 
their clients, but loaning the money 
for stock purchases. 

The livestock department has 
also sent out a mass of helpful 
information through the mails. 
Ten thousand copies of the writer's 
book, “Profitable Stock Feeding,” 
have been distributed among coun- 
try bankers with the compliments 
of the First National Bank, and 
pamphlets pertaining to the live- 
stock industry have been sent to 
these bankers for the use of their 
patrons. 





The most elaborate single enter- 
prise undertaken has been the corn 
shows staged under the auspices 
of the First National Bank and 
Northwestern Trust Company of 


St. Paul, and other bankers of 
the northwest. This campaign 


covered eight states—Minnesota, 
northwestern Wisconsin, North and 
South Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 
Washington and Oregon. 

The first of the shows was held 
in the early winter of 1915 and the 
second December 11-16, 1916. The 
accompanying photographs, taken 
at the second exhibit, show better 
than words the size of the exhibits. 
Their success has proved beyond 
doubt that the farmer of the north- 
west has awakened to his oppor- 
tunity to use scientific corn grow- 
ing for the betterment of livestock 
and an increase in the number of 
cattle and hogs raised. 

At the first show more than 1,000 
adults and 400 boys submitted ten- 
ear exhibits of corn. In 1916 this 
number was greatly increased, and 
competition was keen for the 136 
loving cups awarded as prizes— 
two for boys and two for men in 
each of the thirty-four districts. 

The conditions of the 
were not difficult to meet. There 
were no entry fees; the entrants 
were merely required to conform 
to a few simple rules and to send 
with his exhibit the O. K. of a local 
banker to his certification that the 
corn was grown by him in com- 
pliance with all these rules. 


contest 


For the sake of uniformity and 
to facilitate judging, each exhibit 
consisted of ten ears of any variety 


of Indian corn, which, of course, 
had to be grown by the contestant 
himself, in a field of one or more 
acres. To win a prize from any 
district, the contestant was obliged 
to grow the corn in that district. 
The corn could be drilled or 
checked, cultivated and fertilized 
as the contestant himself decided. 

The corn entered from each dis- 
trict was judged by a recognized 
standard for any variety of corn 
raised in that particular district, 
as to average size, productiveness, 
breed type and general appearance. 

The lessons taught by the move- 
ment launched so many years ago 
by the “empire builder” are numer- 
ous, but they may be summed up 
very simply. The fact that such 
work offers a vast field of profit- 
able, utilitarian endeavor for any 
bank, small or large, needsnoproof. 
But our experience has shown more 
and more conclusively as time goes 
on that the greatest success can 
come only through systematization 
of effort, and unselfishco-operation. 

Great good is being accomplished 
every year through the individual 
and isolated campaigns started by 
banks in all parts of the country, 
but as the problems of certain well 
defined farming areas have much in 
common, it stands to reason that 
these results can be many times 
multiplied by co-ordination of the 
work over large farming districts. 
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Making payments at the Morris Plan Bank, 
New York City 
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To the Loan Shark,or the Bank? 


How the Morris Plan of Lending on Character 
Is Developing Thrift in a New Field ss > 


EVEN years ago a new kind of 

financial institution was estab- 
lished in Norfolk, Va. It was so 
entirely new, in theory and in 
practice, that there was no prece- 
dent under which its operations 
might be calculated. That any self- 
respecting man will pay his debts, 
if he is fairly treated and if the 
mechanism of lending and liquida- 
tion is adapted to his needs, was 
the cardinal principle of this experi- 
ment. A borrower might be without 
property, without a business of his 
own, without money laid away, but 
that made no difference to the 
founder of this novel institution. 
He maintained that a factory hand 
might have a sense of financial 
obligation as keen as that of a 
merchant prince. Or he might not. 
It depended upon the man, his 
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character, his antecedents, his 
training, his surroundings—on the 
composite of all the factors that 
constitute social worth. 

In this new kind of bank, human 
labor and human conscience were 
recognized as banking assets. In 
describing it, the phrase “poor 
man’s bank’’ constantly rises in the 
mind and frames the mental picture 
of its operation. But it was not a 
bank at all, in any technical sense; 
and with its training for thrift and 
investment it certainly was not an 
ordinary money-lending business. 
Its sociological significance was 
profound and far-reaching, for it 
applied clear-cut business methods 
to the settlement of the long-vexed 
loan shark problem; yet it was not 
in any sense a charity. It was 
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called a Morris Plan Company, but 
its sub-title might well have been 
“An Institution for the Construc- 
tive Development of Thrift.” 

That was seven years ago. Today 
there are sixty-five Morris Plan 
institutions in operation. They 
range in size from the imposing 
Morris Plan Company of New 
York, with its million dollars of 
paid-in capital, down to the twenty- 
five thousand dollar companies in 
the smaller manufacturing centers. 
There are differences in magnitude 
between the various companies, 
but there is no difference in use- 
fulness or in the method of opera- 
tion. The million-dollar company 
serves its community, and so do 
those with annual turnovers that 
run under the hundred thousand 
mark. There is a Morris Plan 
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ARTHUR J. MORRIS 
Founder of the Morris Plan; Vice-President and 
General Counsel of the Industrial 
Finance Corporation 


Company in Boston, and one 
straight across the continent in San 
Francisco. There is a company in 
Duluth, and one in New Orleans. 
And between these four points the 
Morris Plan idea has spread and is 
continuing to spread. 

Seven years ago it was a theory; 
today it is a national movement. 
There has never been an unsuc- 
cessful Morris Plan Company or 
one that did not have the support 
and co-operation of the public- 
spirited people and leading finan- 
ciers of its community. 

It is somewhat disappointing to 
our American sense of the dramatic, 
accustomed as we are to humble 
beginnings of great and stirring 
things, to learn that the originator 
of the Morris Plan was not born in 
a log cabin, nor was he a workman 


in overalls, nor a_ long-haired 
dreamer playing with financial 


fantasy, but a graduate of the 
University of Virginia and one of 
the most noted lawyers in the 
South—and a thorough student of 
economics. Besides these qualifica- 
tions, Arthur J. Morris—still a 
young man—possesses the rare 
gift of clear thinking and a keenly 





penetrating grasp of human 
motives. He said recently that 
while, in the early days of the 
Norfolk company, it was con- 
sidered a doubtful experiment by 
people generally, he was absolutely 
confident of its success from the 
start. “And my confidence,” he 
continued, “was not based on any 
superior knowledge of finance or 
economics, but on a perception of 
human nature. I knew that the 
Morris Plan would satisfy a gen- 
uine, downright human need; and 
when you are building on that 
foundation you are always safe.”’ 
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Former Comptroller of the State of New York; 
President of the Industrial 
Finance Corporation. 
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There is nothing complicated 
about the operation of a Morris 
Plan Company. It deals with 
investors, as well as borrowers, and 
its relations with both classes are 
clear and easily understood. Before 
| describe these operations it may 
be better to explain, in the logical 
development of the subject, that 
the Morris Plan Company in any 
community is controlled by local 
capital. The Industrial Finance 
Corporation of New York, of which 
Clark Williams, former Comp- 
troller uf the State of New York, is 
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president, usually buys and holds 
about twenty-five per cent of the 
companys stock. The remaining 
seventy-five per cent is invariably 
owned by the bankers, manufactur- 
ers and leading citizens of the 
community in question. 

The permanent relation of the 
Industrial Finance Corporation to 
the Morris Plan Companies is that 
of guide and counselor, and of a 
clearing house for the exchange of 
information and ideas. The com- 
panies are not a chain of banks. | 
make this point emphatic, because 
control of the companies by men on 
the ground and in touch with the 
community spirit is considered 
indispensable to the _ successful 
operation of the plan. 

Morris Plan Companies do not 
accept pawns or chattel mortgages 
or assignments of salary as security 
for loans. They lend only on char- 
acter and earning power. Think 
what this means in the preservation 
of self-respect! When a man is 


forced to give a mortgage on the 
bed on which his children sleep, in 
return for a trifling financial accom- 
modation, his standard of citizen- 
ship is likely to drop below par. 




















CHARLES H. SABIN 
President, Guaranty Trust Company of New York; 
Treasurer of the Industrial Finance Corporation. 
A. prominent advocate of the Morris Plan. 
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Suppose a man wants to 
borrow $50 from a Morris 
Plan Company. First, he 
must show that he intends 
tousethe money for a useful 
purpose. To meet pressing 
obligations, to improve 
home conditions, to cover 
the expenses of illness, to 
send children to school, to 
buy new equipment to be 
used in business or trade, 
to buy goods for cash— 
these are some of the legit- 
imate needs of borrowers. 

The borrower is required 
to give satisfactory refer- 
ences as to his character, 
and to sign a note for one 
year. This note must carry 











$500. There are only a few 
loans of more than $150, 
and these are granted 
mainly to small tradesmen 
who are so situated that 
they cannot get accommo- 
dation at a commercial 
bank. The most popular 
loan is $100, requiring pay- 
ments of $2 a week. Next 
inpopularity is the $50loan. 

Morris Plan Companies 
issue investment certifi- 
cates in denominations of 
$50, $100, $500 and $1,000. 
These certificates may be 
purchased on instalments 
of $1 for every $50 certifi- 
cate purchased, or bought 





outright for cash in full. 





the signatures of two re- 
sponsible co-makers. If this 
is satisfactorily done, and the loan 
is approved, the borrower receives 
$50—less 6 per cent interest for 
one year and one dollar charged as 
an investigation fee. In short, he 
receives $40. 

When his loan is granted he 
agrees to purchase one Morris Plan 
instalment certificate—value $50. 
On this certificate he pays one 
dollar a week for fifty weeks. At 
the end of that time the certificate 
is paid for. He can then surrender 
it to the company, receive $50 in 
cash for it and settle his loan. Or, 
if he prefers, he can keep the cer- 
tificate as an 
investment and 
meet his matur- 
ing loan with 
other funds. 

Note the es- 
sential features 
of the plan— 
loans for one 
year, a liquida- 
tion of these 
loans through a 
weekly payment 
system on certi- 
ficates at therate 
of one-fiftieth of 
the loan each 
week, and the 


One of the smallest Morris Plan Banks, Salisbury, N.C. 


development of the saving habit 
by regular weekly payments. 

The weekly contact with the 
borrower is all-important. The 
manager of the company becomes a 
general adviser of the company’s 
customers, and the regular weekly 
payment plan automatically leads, 
in many cases, to a continuation of 
these payments after the loan has 
been liquidated. In this way bor- 
rowers clear up their obligations, 
and gradually become the owners 
of Morris Plan investment certifi- 
cates, earning 5 per cent interest. 

Loans range in size from $25 to 





Reception room and application department of the largest Morris Plan Company, New York City 
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Full-paid certificates earn 
5 per cent interest, and the 
company will redeem them on thirty 
days’ notice. Instalments on 
certificates earn 4 per cent after 
the twenty-fifth payment, provided 
the purchaser converts his instal- 
ment certificate, when fully paid, 
into a full-paid investment certifi- 
cate. This conversion is optional 
with the purchaser. He may with- 
draw his money, or he may take 
full-paid certificates. 

The Morris Plan Banks donot con- 
flict with established banks. They 
are not banks of deposit. You can- 
not take $13.50 to a Morris Plan 
Company and deposit it and get a 
pass book. The 
whole spirit of 
its operation 
implies fixed and 
regular weekly 
payments in 
multiples of a 
dollar by both 
borrowers and 
investors. 

In lending, the 
Morris Plan 
reaches a class 
of borrowers 
that cannot be 
efficiently served 
by commercial 
banks. In the 
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first place a national bank, with the 
necessity of keeping its assets liquid 
and subject to quick conversion 
into cash, cannot tie up any mater- 
ial portion of its deposits in loans 
running for one year. In the second 
place, industrial banking is a highly 
specialized business. To pass on 
small loans to mechanics and small 
salaried people requires a different 
kind of ability from that required 
to judge commercial paper. 

The loss from uncollectible debts 
is negligible. The Washington 
Morris Plan Company loaned and 
collected its first $950,000 without 
losing a single dollar. The aggre- 
gate total loss from all companies 
operating the Morris Plan is less 
than 1-10 of 1 per cent of the 
aggregate loans. This remarkable 
showing is made on a total of more 
than 200,000 loans, amounting to 











The time is coming in the 
very near future when the 
effect from the facilities 
offered by the Morris Plan 
will be woven into the very 
warp and woof of American 
manhood and American 
character. 
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over twenty-five millions of dollars. 

The Morris Plan is a kinder- 
garten for future bank depositors 
By its adaptation to the needs of 
industrial workers it inculcates the 
spirit of thrift in people who have 
never been able to save a dollar. It 
takes men who are in debt and leads 


them by degrees 
independence. 
Morris Plan Company is of distinct 


into financial 
That is why a 


value to the community. The 
Atlanta company operating the 
Morris Plan saved its customers— 
as proved by actual trustworthy 
statistics—not less than $75,000 in 
the first year of its operation, 
money which otherwise would have 
gone to loan sharks. When an insti- 
tution can do this it is no longer a 
matter of wonder that it is endorsed 
by leading employers, manufac- 
turers, merchants and_ bankers. 
The officers and directors of com- 
mercial banks almost invariably 
lend their hearty co-operation to 
the establishment of Morris Plan 
Companies. The development of 
thrift among workingmen and 
people of moderate means reflects 


itself in increased prosperity for all. 





When the staff of the First 

National Bank, Spartansburg, S.C., 

arrived at the bank one morning 

recently, each member found on his desk a typewritten 
sheet of paper signed by the president, A. M. 
Chreitzberg. They all read, and then they all smiled, 
and the president knew the plan he had in mind 


should be a success. What each employee read was 
simply a list of suggestions on how to be efficiently 
happy and pass the spirit along to patrons and fellow 
workers. The list follows: 

DON'T be a GROUCH. SMILE and be HAPPY 
while at work. 

BE QUIET in all things during banking hours. 

Desks should be cleared and made presentable 
before leaving each day. 

A DAILY RECORD of each check turned down, 
with the reason, MUST be kept. 

LOOSE LEAVES should be filed accurately and 
alphabetically as they are removed from the ledgers, 
and no account should be removed unless balanced. 

DO ANYTHING and EVERYTHING possible for 
customers. Be GRACIOUS in manner, QUIET 
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and COURTEOUS. Put yourself in the place of the 
customer and SERVE HIM as you would like TO 
BE SERVED. 

Do your work as though your life's reputation 
depended upon its ACCURATE and PROMPT com- 
pletion. 


Do not PUT OFF; NOW is the accepted time to 
do things. 


Make yourself as EFFICIENT as it is in your 
power to be. 

The bank prospers through YOUR efforts and if 
YOU fail in YOUR work the ENTIRE STAFF suffers. 

Your time is paid for and is expected whenever 
needed. 

DON'T GRUMBLE. It is not conducive to good 
nature or efficient work. It is CHILDISH and 
SELFISH. 

THERE WILL BE NO BOSSING IN THIS 
OFFICE. YOU KNOW YOUR DUTY. 


If you love your bank work you are LOYAL. If 
not, seek more CONGENIAL employment and so 
waste no further time. 
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The Welcome Sign Never Mars a Marble 
Pillar, Says the Rocking Chair Philosopher 


T WOULD never do to hurl the 
harpoon into our financial his- 
torians, but I’ve always had a 
hunch that I'd like to see a biog- 
raphy of banking written by a 
fellow who had a ringside seat 
when the whale torpedoed Jonah 
and was getting gray around the 
temples when Solomon gave his the 
dansant to the Queen of Sheba. He 
could give us some inside dope on 
B. C. market manipulators that 
would make a modern food baron 
look like an almshouse boarder. 
The trouble is, Methuselahs are 
pretty scarce among the Smith- 
sonian scribes, and our first-line 
writers have to take most every- 
thing from hearsay, with very little 
“hear” and a whole lot of “say. 
There must have been a lot of 
things pulled in the old days that 
never found their way into the 
papers. For instance, how did this 
same Solomon ever buy spring 
hats and three-colored shoes for a 
thousand wives unless he dabbled 
in the Street? Yet there isn't a 
word anywhere about him corner- 
ing the egg market or floating a war 
loan for the Children of Israel. 
Banks and banking sure have 
changed some since Moses came 
out of the bulrushes. Human nature 


stays about the same, but they 
certainly have re-shingled it, put on 
a new coat of paint and repaired 
the fence. It doesn’t look like the 
same old place any more. 

For instance, think of the First 
National Bank of Stoneville in the 
year 6492B.C. Put it up side of 
the modern marble palace where 
the poor victim of ol’ High-Cost- 
o -Living goes to bank his week's 
salary so he won't be tempted to 





Roping an overdraft in the old days 


buy a potato with it. It’s like 
stacking the missing link up against 
a twentieth century flapper. 

In those dear old days money 
had to be ready to go on the menu 
or be made into a suit of clothes 
before it was worth anything. If 
the trusts got too gay with the 
market a man could eat part of his 
bank account and have part of it 
made into a new Norfolk with a 
extra trousers. In the Stoneville 
thrift campaign a rabbit's skin was 
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two bits and anox wasa golden eagle. 

Banker Rockercliff's place of 
business was a cross between a fort 
and Barnum and Bailey's head- 
quarters. A _ safe deposit vault 
looked like the stockyards, and a 
man had to take a wagon with him 
when he went to buy a loaf of 
bread. Equipment was a heavy 
item—a set of hay scales for the 
receiving teller and cowpunchers’ 
regalia for the paying teller. The 
messengers loaded their checks on a 
low-gear with a derrick and drove 
them to the clearing house every 
morning, and a forger had to be a 
stone cutter by trade. 

When little Willie Stonehatchet 
sneaked away in those days to go 
to his grandmother's funeral he 
usually took four arrowheads, half 
his week's pay, and ended up at the 
diplodocus races playing Dipple 
Boy straight across the boards. 
The bookies’ stalls looked like a 
graveyard, and a heavy winner had 
to use the whole family stable to 
cart his loot home. 

But times have changed. Banks 
nowadays put their stone into their 
buildings instead of their stationery 
department, and the steers you see 
are of a different kind. A man 
doesn't have to be a hostler to get a 
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job in the credit department, and 
advertising has taken the place of 
the lasso in getting new business. 

Lighter money has had a whole 
lot to do with it. The average bank 
vault of these days would hold 
about nineteen cents in _prehis- 
historic currency, and when you 
speak of watering stock you don't 
mean livestock. They weigh money 
now by the ounce instead of the 
long ton, and you can put a million 
dollars into a pocket-book where it 
used to take a pasture. 

In this twentieth century they 
use the sardine, or condensed, style 
of architecture. The average bank 
doesn't need any back yard to 





You hate to mix marble and small change 


speak of, and $50,000,000 in assets 
only takes up as much room as a 
four-bit piece did twenty-five or 
thirty centuries ago. They measure 
a clerk’s cranium instead of his 
biceps, and he can do more work 
in a two-by-four cage than Willie 
Stonehatchet could do in a ten- 
acre lot. The teller uses his eyes 
instead of his ears to find out 
whether an account is overdrawn. 
He used to learn the size of Arthur 
Arrowhead's balance by listening to 
the ‘moo’ from the ledger. 

Well, bankers just had to have 
something to worry about, so they 
began to give their attention to 
buildings, The main idea seems to 
have been first to make the bank 
burglar-proof, and there has been 
a lot of competition between bank- 
backers and bank-beaters to see 
which could think the quickest. 

As soon as they got a safe that 
couldn't be opened with last year’s 
pen-knife, along came some youth- 
ful yeggman with a jimmy that 
would do the business. Then they 
got a jimmy-proof box and a 
bustling burglar made it a horse 
apiece by using nitro-gylcerine. 





Then they made vaults that a 42- 
centimeter gun wouldn't dent, but 
Jimmy Valentine foiled ‘em by 
copping the combination through 
his finger-tips. 

This little game of steel and steal 
kept on for a long time, and now it 
looks as if the bankers sort of had it 
on the enemies of an honest living. 
They put the reverse English on 
the Big Ben idea and got time 
locks that wouldn't turn for Gab- 
riel’s horn if he happend to blow it 
on a legal holiday. 

At the same time the bankers 
have started a little competition to 
see which could put up the best 
looking building. If all the Italian 
marble scattered around bank 
lobbies really came from Italy, Italy 
would have to include all of Europe, 
half of Asia and part of Harlem. 

All of this is fine stuff, but it has 
some disadvantages. The fellow 
who deposits his cash two dollars at 
a time feels like he’s mixing in 
somebody else's party when you 
turn him loose alone in a million- 
dollar lobby. He thinks he’s made 
a mistake and broken into the 
public library or the Louvre or the 
Museum of Fine Arts. 

Putting a roll of wrinkled green- 
backs on one of those pink and 
white marble counters always 
struck me as being like serving pigs 
knuckles in a gold chafing dish or 
slipping a German carp into the 
gold-fish bowl. If I was a receiving 
teller there I'd want all the deposits 
to be in new gold pieces wrapped in 
cotton and sterilized wax paper. 

Take for instance Ignatz Slav- 
owksy, who's picking up a paltry 
$4,000 per in the second-hand 
metal and discarded tinware busi- 
ness. He's wise enough to know 
that the family sock may not be 
holeproof, and he wants to plant 
$3,999 out of that $4,000 every 
year where it will grow without the 
cut-worm getting to it. But he’s 
shy of gilt railings and Barre- 
Parian marble. It’s so different 
from the front bedroom at home. 

Then there's John Doe. He may 
be one of tomorrow's millionaires, 
but just at present he’s salting 
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away fifteen iron men a week so he 
can buy a ring and marry the boss's 
daughter and inherit the business 
when father-in-law finds out he 
cant take it with him where he’s 
going. John feels about as much 
at home in one of those inlaid, 
marble-upholstered lobbies as a 
salamander in an ice-cream freezer. 
He'd rather drop that fifteen into 
a blind man’s cup than insult the 
teller who's just tossed out fifteen 
thousand in fifteen bills to a bored 
Croesus in a mink-skin coat. 

It sort of seems like breaking into 
a parlor car with a mud turtle 
under your arm, or whistling Irving 
Berlin's latest in church, or talking 
pinochle with President Eliot, or 
slapping J. P. Morgan on the back. 
John knows his money would be as 
safe in there as a Swiss goat in the 
U-boat war, but hes wondering 
whether he’s as safe as his money. 

In other words, there is such a 
thing as overdoing this marble-and- 
gilt business unless you steam heat 
it so the little fellow won't get 
frozen out. Fine buildings are fine 
stuff if you mix the mortar right— 
one quart of courtesy to every 





You can't tell by looking at his collar 


quart of sand, add one ounce of 
glad-hand, watch carefully while 
cooking, and serve. 

Some banks don’t seem to have 
officers enough to go round, and 
every depositor ought to find some- 
body that’s glad to see him besides 
the man at the door. The best 
account may not wear a dinner coat 
—he may need a shave—and the 
bank that gets the business ought 
to have Lord Chesterfield looking 
like a porcupine for cordiality. 

Courtesy and service feel at 
home almost everywhere, and you 
aren t spoiling a marble pillar when 
you hang the *Welcome” sign on it 
in fifty different languages. 
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Advertising What, Why and How? 


A Department Organized to Spend Efficiently 
is Worth While for Any Bank, Large or Small 


By GEORGE E. LEES 


Advertising Manager, Cleveland Trust Company 
Clevelando, O, 


ET’S lay down these premises: 
All business depends on money. 
A bank is a store that buys and 
sells money. Banks are therefore 
the fundamental institutions in the 
transaction of business. Advertis- 
ing is a powerful influence in the 
promotion of business. Therefore, 
again, banks should have been the 
first advertisers and should now 
be the best advertisers. 

But in spite of the fact that 
banks are the mainspring of all 
commercial and industrial activi- 
ties, it is only within the past few 
years that they have begun to free 
themselves from the accusation of 
being the worst-advertised institu- 
tions of importance in the country. 
They have even now just begun to 


see that certain of the principles of 
doing business are fundamental, 
and that it makes little difference 
whether the concern is a soap com- 
pany or a bank—the principles are 
true for both. 

The growth in volume and the 
improvement in quality of bank 
advertising are due to a recognition 
of this fact. Progressive bankers 
are no longer circumscribing them- 
selves by a purely fiscal attitude 
toward their business but are 
becoming receptive to the consider- 
ation and application of principles 
that have made good in ordinary 
business and that will make good 
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also in the banking business. There 
is a long list of them, including 
courtesy, efficiency, economy, sales- 
manship and advertising. 

Forgetting, for the time being, 
all these influences but the last, 
it is a very healthful sign when a 
bank comes to the point of taking 
its advertising seriously. As soon 
as it does, it finds that courtesy, 
efficiency, economy and salesman- 
ship are obtained or obtainable as 
the direct result of advertising. 
These, however, are merely the 
internal benefits. Externally, in- 
telligent advertising not only in- 
creases the business of the bank, 
but establishes its prestige, gives 
the public confidence in it, and 
creates its individuality. 
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The reason why banks as a class 
are not better advertised is doubt- 
less because they do not know how 
to begin. It is my belief that no 
bank is too small to have its own 
advertising manager. At the start 
this may mean a division of duties 
by one of the employees, a certain 
amount of time being devoted to 
regular bank work and the remain- 
der to the definite preparation and 
supervision of publicity. The 
employee selected for this work 
should have what newspaper men 
call ‘‘a nose for news,” as well as 
imagination, fer- 


works itself up almost automatic- 
ally and quite naturally from 
within the bank. 

It is apparent that the organiza- 
tion of an advertising department 
is an individual proposition. It 
depends almost entirely upon the 
kind of bank yours is. Take the 
Cleveland Trust Company as an 
example—its advertising depart- 
ment is the natural outcome of 
almost a quarter of a century of 
development. The Cleveland Trust 
Company was one of the first 
banks to look upon advertising 





tility of ideas, 
a graphic sense 
that will enable 
him tosee things 
as they ought to 
look in print, 
and the ability 
to write straight - 
forward, sens- 
ible English. 

The advertis- 
ing of a bank will never be vital 
or reach its maximum value 
unless it comes from ‘the inside 
out; that is, unless it is the 
truthful expression of the indi- 
viduality of the bank—your 
bank, if you please. Syndicate 
material, prepared by the bale 
and sold by the ton, may be better 
than no advertising at all, but this 
“boiler-plate’’ brand of publicity 
is ordinarily more expensive and 
far less effective than good old- 
fashioned home-made advertising 
that fits the institution for which 
it is prepared. There is nothing 
mysterious about advertising any- 
way; it is just common sense. 

No matter how large or how 
small your institution, you will be 
astonished at the number of things 
that can be said about it and to its 
credit, once you begin to look into 
it to the very bottom and analyze 
it as a many-sided selling proposi- 
tion. You will no longer be satisfied 
to use ready-made advertising that 
is plastered on from the outside 
without regard for the _ inside, 
because you will find it much more 
valuable to employ publicity that 




















as a definite instrument 





this institution in reference to 
departmentalizing its various func- 
tions, the advertising department 
is assisted in many ways by an 
advertising committee. This com- 
mittee is appointed annually by 
the board of directors, being selected 
with the aim of getting the most 
diversified points of contact with 
the patronage of the bank. 

For example, the members of the 
advertising committee for the cur- 
rent calendar year include: the 
assistant secretary, the manager of 
the branches, the manager of the 
development de- 





for the cultivation of busi- 
ness. It was the first bank 
to use national media for 
the presentation of a plan 
of banking by mail. It was 
one of the first banks to use 
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The use of homely illustrative ideas lends real *‘human 
interest’ to this newspaper series 


newspapers as a means of telling 
informative stories about its facili- 
ties, instead of inserting a petrified 
announcement containing little 
more than its name and the extent 
of its assets. 

The present advertising depart- 
ment of this bank is organized like 
an advertising agency. It has 
access to every branch and depart- 
ment of the institution and is in 
constant touch with all its activi- 
ties. It writes its own copy, makes 
its own sketches and working draw- 
ings, designs and supervises its 
own printing, keeps its own records, 
works on a definite appropriation, 
and is in every sense self-contained. 
It has its own office and equipment, 
and is assessed for its own rent, 
telephones and operating expenses. 

In line with the general policy of 
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" partment, the 
chief teller at the 
new accounts 
window, the in- 
formation clerk, 
the president's 
private secre- 
tary, the man- 
ager of the 
statistical de- 
partment and 
the advertising manager. 

It is apparent that nearly 
every relationship of the bank 
with its customers is represented 
in the personnel of this commit- 
tee. It meets regularly every 
Tuesday afternoon in parlia- 
mentary form, has a formal 
minute book, and transacts its 
business in much the same 
manner as does the board of 
directors. | The minutes of each 
meeting are written in triplicate, 
one copy going to the president, 
one to the president's secretary and 
one to the advertising manager. 
All new business naturally origi- 
nates in the advertising manager's 
office. It consists of solicitations for 
advertising and the usual run of 
salesmen’'s calls covering novelties 
and schemes of various kinds, and 
also covers new designs and copy 
for newspapers, folders, street car 
cards and other normal activities. 

Everything of this kind is pre- 
sented to the advertising com- 
mittee at its regular meetings, and 
is acted upon and goes into the 
minutes. Unfinished business, as 
is the case with any parliamentary 
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meeting, is carried from 
week to week until it is 
cleaned up. Except in 
emergencies the ratifica- 
tion of every department 
activity by the committee 
is necessary, and through 
its minutes the entire 
scheme of its work is 
written into the history 
of the institution. 

In a bank of any ‘size 
an advertising committee 
seems to be a necessity, 
not primarily from a cor- 
rective standpoint but 
largely for the purpose of 
getting the most compre- 
hensive view possible of 
the needs of the‘organiza- 
tion, from which point it 
is possible to consider 
intelligently the means of 
supplying those needs. 

As vital as the careful 
planning of the general 
work of an advertising 
department is considera- 
tion of the detailed budget. 
It is quite important for 
a bank to have at the 
beginning of each year a 
definite amount of money 
to work with, for the 
reason that this systema- 
tizes effort and guarantees 
economy. Every bank 
must learn through its 
own experience what is 
the proper percentage of 
its earnings to appropriate 
for advertising purposes. 

It seems that some 
banks and trust compa- 
nies spend as much as 4 
per cent of their gross 
earnings in advertising 
and indirect publicity 
work, but in the experi- 
ence of the Cleveland 
Trust Company that is 
considered extravagant. 
At any rate a definite 
appropriation for the 
year is highly desirable, 
and after a few years of 
experience can be fixed 
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This group of booklets issued by the Cleveland Trust Company shows the 
many sides of a bank's personality that can be played up 
effectively through such a medium 
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with a great deal of cer- 
tainty so as to produce 
the best results. 

The method used by 
the Cleveland Trust 
Company is this: 

Before the end of the 
calendar year the adver- 
tising manager makes up 
a detailed recommenda- 
tion of the amount of 
money he considers neces- 
sary for the new year. If 
this recommendation is 
passed by the advertising 
committee it then goes to 
the officers committee for 
ratification. When it is 
approved at that point it 
becomes an appropriation, 
and the money is available 
as needed. 


Distribution of the 
budget is a question which 
must be given careful 
study, and which depends 
largely upon the size, 
clientele and needs of the 
individual bank. Perhaps, 
however, a summary of 
the figures of the Cleve- 
land Trust Company for 
the present year will in- 
dicate a general scale of 
apportionment that will 
be helpful. For 1917, this 
budget is made up as 
follows: 

1. Operating expenses. 
This provides for salaries 
of all employees in the 
department, special 
services if required, rent, 
light, telephone, telegraph, 
express, suppers, general 
postage, office repairs and 
supplies, office equipment 
and miscellaneous opera- 
ting expenses. The total 
under this heading is 2314 
per cent\of the annual 
appropriation. This may 
seem high, but it includes 
the total cost of creative 
work of all kinds, and 
provides a management 
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that is intended to safeguard the 

remainder of the appropriation, 

which is disbursed as follows: 
2—Advertising in local papers 30% 


3—-Advertising in country 
NI 65 blu awn. ie a 

4—Programs and donations... 2 

5—Cuts, etc...... ee. bara 


0 ae ere pare 6 
7—-Circulars, house organ and 

0 ee 
re 5 ie 
g—Postage (special)... .. 
10-Signs........ 
11—Street cars..... eae 
12- -Miscellaneous. 

The Cleveland Trust rom company 
uses the four important daily 
papers, and also the suburban 
papers as well as about a dozen 
daily and weekly papers published 
in foreign languages. 

On the fifth of every month a 
complete report is made to the 
advertising committee covering all 
the items listed above, and showing 
the amounts allowed to each in 
money as well as the actual amount 
spent, with the surplus or deficit 
against each item. This is cumula- 
tive throughout the year, and gives 
a necessary check against current 
expenditures as well as a valuable 
guide for subsequent budgets. 

Weekly reports are made to the 
committee, certifying to the inser- 
tion of advertisements in the var- 
ious media selected, and monthly 
reports are given to show the 
changes in lobby bulletins, electric 
signs, window displays, street car 
cards, etc. A monthly report also is 
submitted covering the names and 
number of booklets, folders or other 
advertising material distributed. A 
quarterly inventory is taken of all 
advertising material on hand, show- 
ing the name of the piece, the date 
and quantity purchased, the name 
of the printer, the number ordered 
and the quantity left in stock. 

The checking of results is 
another problem that must be 
worked out by the individual bank, 
although there are certain general 
methods that have been proved 
effective. The Cleveland Trust 
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Company has a main office and 
fifteen branches, and at all these 
points the new accounts’ teller is 
authorized to get as much infor- 
mation as possible concerning the 
origin of every account. This 
information is tabulated and pre- 
sented in a weekly report to the 
advertising committee. In many 
cases it shows that a specific adver- 
tisement in a certain newspaper or 
a certain str-et car card or other 
advertising medium has produced 
the account. At any rate, it proves 
that advertising pays. 


This Pocket Bank. with a 
deposit of a dollar or more 
makes the most practical. lone 
lived and beneficial gift. 
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All you need 
is the will to start 
and the nerve to stick 
42% does the rest at 
The 
Cleveland 
Crust Company 
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Street car cards offer great possibilities 
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The advertising manager looks 
upon the bank as a sort of financial 
department store. He sees sixteen 
kinds of service that require pub- 
licity either all the year round or 
at certain particular seasons. When 
money is plentiful, the indication 
is to advertise for mortgage loans; 
when borrowing is active, it means 
to talk thrift and try to get savings 
accounts; when savings accounts 
run high, it is just common sense 
to go after commercial accounts; 
in March and April it is time for 
fur storage; in the summer time 
we play up travelers’ checques, 
silver storage and safe deposit 
vaults; before moving day we talk 
about the rental department; now 
and then we give scmething to the 
real estate department; and always 
we insist upon the convenience of 
our fifteen branches and the four 
safeguards that have done more to 
individualize the Trust Company 
than anything else. 

It is not necessary to spend a lot 
of money to advertise a bank effect- 
ively, but it is necessary to spend 
what you do spend in the most 
efficient manner. What that man- 
ner shall be depends on the char- 
acter of the bank, its field of activ- 
ity, the kind of people it seeks as 
customers, and so on. 

To me, the most important con- 
sideration is giving individuality 
to the organization, because, while 
all banks are very much alike in 
the possibilities of service, the ways 
in which banks give that service 
may be very different, and when 
these points of difference are desir- 
able as business-getters they nat- 
urally become the backbone of the 
advertising campaign. 

The next thing is to get an adver- 
tising manager who is actually 
or potentially a good publicist 
as well as a good business man. 
After that, it is a problem of 
departmentizing the organization 
along lines that will produce the 
most intimate contact with the 
full scope of the institution, and 
permit prompt, dignified and eco- 
nomical expression of the composite 
personality of the bank. 
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When; AMERICA STARTED BANKING 
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bankless nation. 

Suppose some superman 
could step in and tear up by the 
roots the whole financial system 
of this continent, and its allied 
interests. In that instant he would 
pull down thousands of fixtures of 
everyday life—stores, factories, 
telegraph, telephone, electric and 
steam transportation—which have 
grown up with it, and which, in 
this day of rapid-fire business, we 
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This is the third of a series of articles 
dealing with banks whose evolution has 
been closely linked with interesting events 
in American history. 


America, the oldest in the United 
States, is a remarkable institution 


in many ways. Chartered in 1781 
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suspended specie 
payment except in 
times of general sus- 
pension. Further, it 
is the only national bank in the 
country which has not the 
word “national” written into 
its corporate name. 

Competition, at theoutset, meant 
to the Bank of North America not 
competition from other financial 
organizations, but the bitter oppo- 
sition of merchants and politicians 
of the time. As far back as 1763 
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by Congress, it has stood for 136 
years on the same site, has occu- 
pied but three buildings during that 
time, and has had only ten presi- 
dents. It has never experienced a 


Robert Morris, perhaps the fore- 
most financier of his day, advocated 
the establishment of a bank in 
Philadelphia, but his plans were 
thwarted by merchants who set 
up acry against so radical ascheme, 
contending that a bank would give 
a monopoly of trade to a 
few men. 

Eloquence and sound ar- 
gument could not convince 
them that the organization 
of a bank would be to their 
advantage. They preferred 
to stick to the old and sure 
method of using bills of 
credit issued by loan offices 
that were under govern- 
ment control. The demands 
of the business world were 
not heavy, and merchants 
generally could supply one 
another with loans and dis- 
counts necessary to carry 
on their affairs. 


accept as matters of course. 

To reach the early chapters of 
American banking history one must 
read back far beyond these later- 
day things—back to Colonial times 
when men destined to fame sunned 
themselves outside the old 
London Coffee House in 
Philadelphia, discussing 
affairs of state in the shad- 
ow of the slave block, close 
by the old cattle market. 

It is perhaps fitting that 
the first bank of the 
United States should have 
been founded in the city 
that gave birth to the na- 
tion. It is also significant 
that the fight of the bank 
for existence paralleled 
for years the struggle of the 
new republic to gain a seat 
at the council of nations. 


The Bank of North 


run or an investigation; it has never 
passed a dividend; 


it has never 




















The table in the directors’ room was the gift of Robert Morris, and the old 
chairs back against the wall were part of the bank's original equipment 
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Over 5,000 nasties Banks | 
Use Matthews Bronze Signs 


_ bronze signs | 
bespeak dignity and | 
confidence. They introduce 

to the w8 throngs most | 

@ TasC | AN; |B of the leading banks in the 
: United States. 

For conveying the idea of 
strength, stability and ser- 
vice, bronze has become the 
standard. 

The proper display of the 
name on the outside is sym- 
bolic of the strength and 
security within. 


E Advertising the Bank. dl 
; with Signs i 
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Send for this catalog 


Solicit New Business 
by so designing your signs that they advertise your services. 
Conspicuous, yet dignified and actually a part of an institution, 
solid cast-bronze tablets impress the passer-by through constant 
repetition. Then, when he has need of bank service, his mind 


unconsciously reverts to the one that has made the deepest 
impression. 


Matthews & Co. have made a study of advertising banks with signs. Our 
catalog illustrates the many advantages offered by bronze tablets. Permit us to 
send you this catalog and offer suggestions for designing and placing your signs. 


JAS. H. MATTHEWS & CO. 
3944 Forbes St. Established 1850 Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Adds 25% to Posting Efficiency 


‘— tray keeps posted items separated from those 
not posted, checks separated ee deposits, and 
keeps Sm all in the ph arranged. No mixing or 
falling on the floor. The tray is neat, light and compact and | 
is finished in MAHOGANY. Fits nicely on the leaf of your | 
posting machine. Hundreds of banks using them. | 
The price is $7.50 F.O. B. Bucyrus. Mailing weight nine 
pounds. If you haven’t one, order at once, either from us | 
direct or from distributor. 


BUCYRUS CHECK TRAY CO., Bucyrus, Ohio | 


Distributors: Geo. D. Barnard & Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Foote & Davies Co., 
Atlanta, Ga.; Louis F. Dow Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
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As had been the case with so many great move- 
ments, the campaign for the establishment of a bank 
met success only through the advent of a crisis—a 
period of financial despair. The outbreak of the Rev- 
olutionary War created a new set of money problems 
which could not be coped with by bills of credit or 
any other system then in vogue. Commerce was at 
an end, ships were rotting at the quays, and the con- 
tinental army faced starvation or endless suffering 
through lack of food, clothing and other supplies. 

Congress formulated many plans to relieve this con- 
dition, but none of them proved successful. Morris 
saw the futility of carrying on the war with the 
depreciating medium of continental currency, and 
realized that the 
only sound 
method of mar- 
shalling the 
finances of the " i 
country with AEX ABBOTTS 
assured success 
was through the 
establishment of 
a national bank. 

In 1779 Alex- 
ander Hamilton 
advanced a plan 
for a banking in- 
stitution which 
he proposed to 
name The Com- 
pany of the Bank 
of the United 
States, with 
capital of 
$200,000,000. 
The proposal, 
however, was formulated on far too vast a scale to 
be practical, and was given but scant consideration. 

Leading men of Philadelphia realized that lack of 
credit, and not lack of men, would soon result in the 
defeat of the young democracy if something were not 
done at once. The fall of Charleston at that time, 
placing the entire South in the grip of the British, lent 
irresistible force to the argument. 

The weathy men of the community then started a 
subscription fund, heading the list with their own 
names and pledging large amounts of money. But at 
this juncture Morris again stepped in with a plan 
that resulted in the organization of the Pennsylvania 
Bank, which was subscribed to in Pennsylvania cur- 
rency and was chartered to operate for four years. 

This, the first bank in the United States, was in 
actual operation, however, for only about eighteen 
months, but during that time it supplied the army 
with 3,000,000 rations, hundreds of barrels of rum, 
clothing and transportation. When the tenth and 





The first home, 1781 





last subscription was called in, November 15, 1780, 
the bank practically went out of existence. 

Congress had by this time become impressed with 
the need of a sound and permanent banking system, 
and appointed Morris to the important post of minister 
of finance, placing in his hands the task of supplying 
credit for what appeared to be a bankrupt nation. 
The prospect for successful termination of the war was 
very gloomy; the American army at Morristown 
mutinied for lack of pay; paper money had declined 
to about 1 per cent of its face value, and as the year 
advanced, lost its purchasing power entirely. 

But genius and faith saved the day. With Alexander 
Hamilton as his right-hand man, Morris proceeded 


to organize the Bank of North America. Created 
avowedly for 
the purpose 


of serving the 
national govern- 
ment in the 
greatest of allits 
crises, the bank 
fulfilled its mis- 
sion tothe letter. 
It went further 
—it strained 
every atom of 
credit, risking 
ruin and disgrace 
to preserve the 
nation not only 
during the Rev- 
lution, but later 
in the war of 
1812 and again 
in the war of 
61-65. 

The bank's 
influence was felt 
from the start. It was 1782 before its doors opened 
for business, and things immediately tookon a different 
aspect. The army was increased through the bank's 
aid in levying troops; the soldiers were properly fed, 
clothed and equipped——placed on an infinitely better 
fighting basis. 

The large amounts of specie placed in the vaults 
of the Bank of North America enabled it from time 
to time to discount in considerable sums bills drawn 
on the superintendent of finance. Before July 1, 1783, 
discounts had been made to the extent of $820,000. 

In a statement made public in 1783, Robert Morris 
declared that without the aid of the Bank of North 
America the business of the department of finance 
could not have been performed and the war suc- 
cessfully prosecuted. 

But the bank went further than this, injecting it- 
self actively into the struggle by equipping a vessel 
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Bank of North America today 
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ADJUSTO TRAY BINDER 


Posting Machine Equipment 


All Steel Construction—Mechanically Perfect—Built for Service 
Works Hand in Hand with Any Posting Machine 


Capacity 2,000 Sheets 


This ADJUSTO Tray Binder 
and Rapid-Fire Ledger equip- 
ment provides convenience, speed 
and service that cannot be ob- 
tained with any other Posting 


Machine Ledger Outfit. 











“Ask the banker who owns one” 


THE ADJUSTO TRAY-BINDER is the only practical, large- 


capacity device for use with the posting machine. It operates 
with a crank key like a ledger binder. Locks securely on one 
sheet, 100 sheets, 1000 or more. Fits sheets of any size or 
punching. Mounted on wheel truck for convenience and to 
overcome the vibration from the machine, 


Refinements in Every Feature 
A Fit Companion to the Posting Machine 
THE RAPID-FIRE INDEX SYSTEM gives instant access 
to any account without leafing. The speed thus attained in 
handling the ledger adds materially to the efficiency of the 
Posting Machine System. With the Rapid-Fire Index you have 
also the assurance of safety and prevention of lost accounts. 


Complete Posting Machine Ledger Systems 
Bank and Commercial Accounting Supplies, Posting Machine 
Ledger Sheets and Statements to use with any make of machine. 


Look for the Man with the X-Ray Line 


[eFEBURE|EDGER COMPANY 


Specialists in Ledger and Indexing Systems 


Executive Offices and Factory, CEDAR RAPIDS, Iowa 
District Offices at Omaha, Kansas City and Dallas 
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Valuable Floor Space 


conserved by 


“2 in 1” Clemco Desks 


ITH the volume of business increasing by leaps and bounds 

bankers are facing an internal problem—the conservation 
of floor space. Banks have added to their staffs and installed 
additional equipment to care for the rush of business—the 
snag is, however, in finding a place 
to put the new employees and their 
desks. 

The “2 in 1” CLEMCO desk, com- 
bining in one piece of furniture both 
clerical and typewriter desks, is the 
answer. It solves the problem. Per- 
forming the functions of two desks, 
the CLEMCO occupies the space of 
only one, thereby providing 50 per cent more floor space. 

Complete in every detail, the CLEMCO centralizes work, 
permitting increased output and greater accuracy. Clerks who 
do typewriting, and stenographers who do clerical duty have 
all their work within reach. Loss of time necessitated by con- 
tinuous moving from desk to desk is entirely eliminated. 





Convenient and Durable 


Convenience is emphasized in this 200 per cent perfect desk. 
When in position for operating, free knee space, a very desir- 
able feature, is provided beneath the desk proper, and also 
beneath the typewriter. Equipped | 
with the Clemco ball-bearing, all-steel | 
mechanism, the typewriter stand can 
be raised into place or put back 
in the cabinet without the slightest 
effort. It makes a full half-circle so 
that the carriage of the machine will 
clear the desk bed. 

Like space, the cost of equipment 
is cut in half when CLEMCO desks are used. They answer the 
purposes of two of the old-style desks and cost the price of one. 
Built of oak, imitation mahogany and mahogany, they are 
staunch and stand the wear and tear of the busy office and 
counting room. Dealers in all the principle cities handle them. 





Permit us to send you one of our handsome catalogs and give you 
the name of your nearest dealer. 


THE CLEMETSEN CO. 


2020-30 Flournoy Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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- Elliott 


Addressing | 
Machines 


Have been made in Cambridge, 
Mass., since 1898, always under 
| the same management. 


Most ELLIOTT Addressing 
Machines are sold to concerns 
| who have owned other address- 
| ing machines. 
| Try one for printing the depos- 
itors’ names at the top of your 
Burroughs monthly depositors’ 
statements. 


Permit us to send you our catalog. 


THE ELLIOTT COMPANY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 











with guns and placing it in commission at a cost of 
$22,500. This ship drove all hostile craft from the un- 
protected waters of Delaware Bay and River, and 
captured a cruiser of twenty guns. Prior to that time 
British row-boats had towed their vessels right into 
the harbor of Philadephia, and the state was without 
power to drive them out. 

One might suppose that the oldest bank in the 
country, bornof the government and its financial back- 
bone during the War of Independence, has had a life 
of easy sailing. Not so. There probably has never 
been a bank in America that has had a more stormy 
career. For the first fifty or sixty years it had to fight 
desperately for mere existence; it has passed through 
all the country’s wars, and survived scores of national 
and local panics. 

Bitterest foe of all, however, was legislative and 
public opposition, and perhaps only the fact that its 
government charter was everlasting enabled the bank 
to continue operation in Philadelphia during those 
trying first years. The Pennsylvania legislature an- 
nulled its state charter, and succeeding charters, re- 
stricted and running for short terms, were granted 
only after every political and personal enemy had been 
outmaneuvered. 

Despite these handicaps, neither state nor govern- 
ment has ever found the bank of North America 











LEADING 
NEW YORK 
BANKS 


Are Large users of UHL ART STEEL 
DESK STOOLS. Thousands of banks 
throughout the country are helping their 
clerks do more and better work by using 


me" BuLaAart Stee, 
FURNIIGRE., 


“The Quality is Higher than 
the Price’’ 


SEND FOR CATALOG 
Typewriter Cabinets 
Typewriter Chairs 
Typewriter Stands 
Mercantile Tables 
Adding Machine Stands 
Steel Bank Tables 





Typewriter Stand 


15 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


| 
| 
| 
The Toledo Metal Furniture Co. 
| 


1025 Dorr StreET, ToLepo, O. 











wanting in a time of need. When the whiskey re- 
bellion and yellow fever epidemic threatened to kill or 
drive away Philadelphia's entire population the bank 
supplied a large part of the money necessary to re- 
store normal conditions. In the War of 1812 it loaned 
the government nearly $1,000,000, and in the Civil 
War, it again gave its credit to the Union. 

Behind the simple legend, “Chartered by the Conti- 
nental Congress in 1781, engraved on the plain stone 
front of the present building and passed without a 
glance by thousands of people every day, lies a wealth 
of relics of these old days, each with its treaured 
associations. For instance, in the directors’ room 
stand twelve time-mellowed chairs, those occupied by 
the original directors of the bank at memorable meet- 
ings more than a century ago. The mahogany table, 
with its marble top, was a gift to the bank from 
Robert Morris himself. At it has sat each of the ten 
presidents, from Thomas Willing down to the present 
head, Harry G. Michener. 

Again, the visitor to the bank will be told with 
pride of the account of one Mordecai Lewis, opened 
January 16, 1782, and still continued under the name 
of T. Lewis & Bros. Company. There are documents, 
too—early charters, agreements and notes—yellow 
with age, but preserved as a link to the past. 

What a tale they could tell of the days when the 
new America first went a-banking! 
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{ Burroughs 


Clearing House 


DeJuxe 


Tray Binder 








Here’s the Ideal Binder | 


for your Burroughs Machine | 


It eliminates waste motion in sheet handling, 
because it does away with the objectionable sliding 
of the leaves on the posts and the consequent bind- 
ing against each other in the bottom. 


The* ‘upsetting” of the leaves in the right-hand tray 
increases the speed of the operator from 10 to 20% 
over devices in which the leaves are filed vertically, 
because the upset leaf makes the leaf selection semi- 
automatic. 


Read what leading bankers say about 


Dejuxe, ‘l'ray Binders 


Springfield National Bank, Springfield, Mass. 
Capital, $500,000; Surplus and Und. Profits, $836,000. 


“The De Luxe Tray Binders are giving our statement clerks entire satisfaction. 
We do not see how they could be improved in any way.”—Ralph P. Alden, Cashier. 


Interstate Trust Co., Denver, Colo. 
Capital, $200,000; Surplus, $30,000. 


“The twelve De Luxe Tray Binders we are using with our Burroughs book- 
keeping machines are absolutely satisfactory in every respect. Before purchasing 
these binders we examined two or three other makes and decided the De Luxe 
Tray Binders were superior to any others we had seen.” —C. A. Land, Asst. Cashier. 


Drexel State Bank, Chicago, Ill. 
Capital, $350,000; Surplus, $150,000. 


“The ease with which leaves may be selected and returned to the De Luxe 
Tray Binder recommends it as the ideal device for machine bookkeeping.” 


—AMr. A. J. Kolar, Cashier. 


Marine Commercial and Savings Bank, Long Beach, Cal. 
Capital, $125,000; Surplus, $12,300. 
“The De Luxe Tray Binders, installed six months ago, are entirely satisfactory. 
We are enabled to keep our sheets in better condition and to work our ledgers 
much faster than by the compression type of binder we formerly used.” 
—Julius Blum, Asst. Cashier. 


Our Bulletin X1 gives ten good reasons why you 
should use De Luxe Tray Binders, Ask for it. 






Sold by all large Stationers 
and Bank Supply Houses. 








Wilson -Jones 
Loose Leaf Co. 
Chicago and New York 


Makers of De Luxe and Jones Lines 
Loose Leaf Binders and Systems 
De Luxe 





Tray Binder Closed 
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YPOCOUN 


OMEN LEDGER 


sf Dre 


TYPOCOUNT is the result of 
long and careful experi- 
menting, based upon the 
peculiar requirements 
developed by the machine 
method of bookkeeping. 


TYPOCOUNT, by reason of 
its strength, stiffness, 
unique surface and pleas— 
ing color, is giving 
complete satisfaction 
where regularly adopted. 


TYPOCOUNT is a moderately 
priced paper, no advance 
being made for the many 
valuable features which 
it alone possesses. 


TYPOCOUNT marks a new 
epoch in paper manufac-— 
ture. It is made for a 
specific purpose, and 
recommendec, sold and 
guaranteed for that pur- 
pose only. 
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THONIEAN LEDGER 





Byron Weston Co/s 
Newest Product | 


A Paper Made Especially 
for Machine Bookkeeping 


7 common grades of Ledger paper have not | 
proved satisfactory for use in the new system of 
Machine Bookkeeping. They lack the necessary | 
strength to stand repeated handling in and out of | 
Machine and Binder. 


The regular line of Byron Weston Co.’s Linen | 
Ledger and Record Paper admirably fills this exact- 
ing requirement, where price does not have to be | 
considered. In many instances, however, commer- H 
cial houses desire a less expensive stock. 


To meet this demand, Typocount Linen LEDGER | 
Paper has been added to the famous Byron Weston 
Co. products. Typocount has the required strength | 
to stand constant handling, also the requisite stiff- 
ness or “back-bone” to stand upright in the open 
tray binder. It is made with a peculiar surface | 
which insures clear, sharp impressions from type. ; 
Furthermore, the exact shade of buff has been 
adopted which reduces eye-strain to the minimum. 


This is a brand new product, produced to meet a 
specific and rapidly growing demand. It is the result 
of long and careful study and experiment. : 


Send for a Typocount Linen LEDGER Folder. 
Examine the watermark carefully, so that you can 
positively identify this paper. Large sheets for 
actual machine test will be furnished upon request. 


BYRON WESTON CoO. 


DALTON, MASS. 

















“The Paper Valley of the Berkshires” 
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After 


3 oclock: 
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‘““OWED’’ TO THRIFT DAY 


I passed a bank 

Recently 

And saw a sign that 

Said 

‘This is Thrift Day. 

Come in and open an 

Account.”’ 

And the thought 

Occurred to 

Me 

That if many people saw 

That sign 

The insanity rate would 

Increase in 

Proportion 

For I had just come 

From market 

Where 

Eggs 

Were selling for seventy-five cents 
The dozen 

And butter 

Was selling for seventy-five cents 
The pound 

And meat 

Was selling for forty cents 

The pound 

Why just yesterday the coal man told 
Me that coal was 

Twelve dollars 

The ton 

But he did not have any to sell. 
The ice supply is exhausted. 

And Christmas is just over. 

And my wife's birthday is in January 
And my insurance is due in January 
And my lodge dues are due in January 
So I maintain that a 

Bank has a whole lot of 

Nerve to 

Advertise February 3 as 

Thrift Day. 

I thank you. 


Now Willie, Run and Play 


Willie: ““Paw, what is an undesirable bank account?’ 
Paw: “Your mother’s.” 
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Solid Oak 
Tray 


The HAINES 


Check and Deposit 


TRAY 


Especially adapted for use 
with the posting machine 






This solid oak tray increases 
the efficiency of your posting 
machine operator by placing 
the checks and deposits in 
exactly the right positions. 


It prevents valuable papers from blowing away—saves time, 
confusion and mistakes. 


Many banks have found the Haines Tray an indispensable part 
of their posting equipment. Your order will be promptly filled. 


BO-MA SYSTEMS COMPANY 


211 S. Lamine Street Sedalia, Missouri 























Serviceable Binder 


for your Burroughs Clearing House 


S a special service to recipients of THE 
BurrouGHs CLEARING House the editors 
have arranged for a supply of serviceable binders 
of imitation leather to be mailed on request, at 
actual cost price—$1.25. Postage is prepaid. 


Many bankers have written in that they are filing 
their copies of the magazine for future reference. 
Others, in requesting extra copies, state that friends 
and callers carry them away and forget to return 
them. 





This binder, which is designed especially to hold 
twelve copies of THE BurrouGHs CLEARING 
House will eliminate loss and enable the reader to 
have the magazine constantly at hand for refer- 
ence. It is easily operated—just open the magazine 
in the centre and insert the rod in the fastener. 


Address 


[ Burroughs 


DETROIT Clearing House MICHIGAN 
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“4 HE Wall Street of 
Pittsburgh,” they 





loyalty that has spelled 
success for this banking 





eallit. And after 
traversing the narrow 
street, the while reading 
signs on front of portals 
of various banks, trust 
companies and financial 
houses—each sign in 
turn setting forth the 
capital and surplus in 
terms of millions—one 
becomes dizzy reading 
ciphers. 

For there are some 
great banking institutions along Fourth avenue, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., some of which are landmarks 
that seem to dignify the busy street by their 
very presence. For instance, the bank of Pitts- 
burgh, N. A., with its massive columns standing 
as sentinels before portals that have been open 
to business since the year 1810. 

One hundred and seven years is quite a while, 
when all is said and done, and those massive 
granite pillars have welcomed thousands of 
customers in their time. These columns have 
greeted boys entering the service of the bank, 
and as these boys grew to be men and climbed 
the ladder of success, the columns, one likes to 
believe, have rejoiced in their progress. 

Many officials who started as clerks have 
passed to the Great Beyond. But the columns 
of granite still stand—possibly a little more 
begrimed, with the smoke and soot of industry 
lending a more somber shading as time goes on— 
and by their presence seem to personify the 
soundness and stability of the oldest banking 
institution in the United States west of the 
Allegheny Mountains. 

Pass under the columns and enter the Bank of 
Pittsburgh, and you will find yourself in a 
beautifully appointed lobby, flanked on each side 
by various departments manned by industrious, 
obliging persons, from clerks to president. 

Talk to the cashier and his assistants, talk to 
the tellers, talk to the president, talk to the clerks 
if you please—and in all the conversations you 
will hear the same note of quiet confidence and 





house which has endured 
so long. 

If you are fortunate 
enough to be allowed 
behind the railings and 
pass back into the book- 
keeping department, 
once again you will 
find impressive col- 
umns. But this time 
they are columns of 
figures—great strings 
of numbers, with totals 
running up into eight and nine digits. Unlike the 
granite pillars at the entrance, these columns 
of figures are created every day and before the 
dawn of the day following must be safely 
recorded in the proper place—in ledgers, records, 
journals, statements and the many places a bank 
has to store its figures; and there must be no 
errors to halt the program of the coming day. 

How to handle these columns of figures was 
the proposition faced by the Bank of Pittsburgh 
officials, and the solution they found for the 
problem can well be noted by other bankers in 
the United States. 

It was after a searching investigation con- 
ducted by W. M. Bell, assistant cashier, that 
Burroughs Ledger Posting and Statement Ma- 
chines were installed. They seemed to answer 
the bank’s demands for accuracy, protection and 
lessening of labor. 

With the 3,200 accounts transferred, the ledger 
posting was taken over by four young men 
operators in place of five high-priced book- 
keepers, who thereby moved up to better posi- 
tions in the bank staff. 

Accounts are carried in loose-leaf ledgers, one 
account to the page. Posting is accomplished in 
three runs, the first run being made at 11:15, the 
second at 1:30, and the third at 3 o’clock. The 
first run consists of clearing house checks, the 
second of mail and counter business, and the 
third of counter business alone. The daily 
balance is extended on each account that is 
active during the run. As the operator returns a 
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ledger sheet to the 





death knell for pass- 
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binder after posting, Die SGakincle Te GV 1Z a Cn book balancing and 
he offsets it a trifle. Fe => . { <p ——— — 4 made it unnecessary 
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three runs, the ac- |. (47 a > | aelt! Vb ae | al, force to bear a peak 
counts active that ae Be: be cota bt Bebe load every month- 
day are all offset po eam ee Oo a ee end when it came 
and readily noted. he, ee as dae eA cee a time to balance each 
Once a week a trial as Bis os es nd depositor’s pass 
balance is taken off yew 5 sd .. 4 book. The deposi- 
the ledgers and this ‘f "Bae | | _BGades {.i--] tors, in turn, are 
balance checked pea persue) better served under 
against the control |“ °*** at ran J enone the new arrange- 
account. Under the ? Roe Se | ment, for there is no 
pen-and-ink regime, | esehigs| |. a aegler longer any need of 
a trial balance was fan 6 de bash ey a oe | avselty waiting until their 
obtained only after as foal »: | saaly pass books are bal- 
hours of overtime 0 ig i yo NS a } anced. Statements 
spent in tracing ea eae | sn ge | sella ad are posted every 
errors that would A page from the past. They posted legers this way in 1813. night and the new 
creep into hand- 


written figuring despite the most elaborate 
precautions. Today the trial balance is ob- 
tained each week, and the first time, too. Since 
each account is in balance each day, the trial 
balance can hold no terrors when it is drawn off. 

Had ledger posting been the only feature 
incident to the installation of these Burroughs 
Machines, their adoption would have been 
justified. But an advantage that appealed 
strongly to the Bank of Pittsburgh management 
was the depositor’s statement, posted each day 
and ready for the depositor at a minute’s notice. 
These machine-made statements sounded the 











AMUN 


A battery of Burroughs Machines now posts all 
customers’ and country ledgers and statements— 
a great stride forward since the account shown 
above appeared on the books of the Bank of Pitts- 
burgh. Convenience, accuracy and speed are 
pass-words since pen and ink gave way to ma- 
chine efficiency. 





balances extended. 

These statements are posted by a night shift 
of operators, part of the regular night staff of 
the bank. The following morning the statement 
balances are called back against the balances on 
offset ledger leaves that were posted the pre- 
vious day, and, as they agree, it is plain that the 
statement posting and ledger posting have been 
done without error. Care is taken to see that no 
ledger operator or statement operator checks his 
own work. Instead, the ledgers are exchanged 
and the balances called back against the state- 
ments by different operators. 

Accounts of corresponding and out-of-town 
banks are carried in loose-leaf ledgers and 
posted on the Burroughs Machines. 
Statements are made out for the banks 
just as for depositors, and the same care 
is taken in checking the work. 

There is no longer any dread of columns 
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statement, both posted on the Burroughs Ledger Posting and 
Statement Machine. In posting, the sheet is inserted into 
the paper carriage of the machine, the old balance is picked 
up, dates and checks and dates and deposits are listed and 
printed, the machine automatically moving from column to 
column until the new balance column is reached. The 
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} A typical Bank of Pittsburgh ledger page and customer's _ operator depresses the total key and touches the operating bar, 


and the new balance, which has been automatically compu- 
ted by the machine, is printed. The drudgery incident to 
pen-and-ink posting has been banished and ledger posting is 
pleasant work, since a Burroughs Machine does the figuring. 
Thus the bank of Pittsburgh is getting 100 per cent protection 
against costly errors. 
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THE BANK OF PITTSBURGH, N. A. 
SHEET No / NAME SECOND NATIONAL BANX OP BELLWOOD 
ADDRESS BELLWOOD, PA, 
ies geal Ee a pate few] ree paee = RE as Bar Pareacaas 
266455°%3 
YAN2 7 OR 15670°-| 24,73966] 26645593 AND 7 291037998 
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63,722.76 
101C05}J 24248653 JAN3S 2 269,065 93% 
STATEMEN 
Key REFERENCE ' 
. H 
SRCOND NATIONAL BANK OF BELLVOOD H 
| BELLWOOD, PENNSYLVANIA ‘ 
| IN ACCOUNT WITH ' 
f | 
\ ate THE BANK OF PITTSBURGH. N. A. f 
! PITTSBURGH, PA. ! 
Month of__ JANUARY 1¥17 ' Month of JANUARY 1917 
at ney) DRarr oreit , acy; RAFT oeeit ] ave | uey| Merce REIT ‘| OLD BALANCE Dare NEW BALANCE 
5 + 
BALANCE BROUGHT FORWARD Ge | ( 
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The country ledger is Burroughs-posted, the key symbols giving a clear-cut reference to every item 


of figures in the Bank of Pittsburgh. All addition 
and subtraction incident to figuring balances are 
performed automatically by the machines. And 
that old bogey, overtime, has been permanently 
retired so far as the office force is concerned. 
Even the constant worry for fear an overdraft will 
be overlooked is no longer an issue, for the 
Burroughs Ledger Posting and Statement 
Machines detect overdrafts and warn the 
operator immediately. When an _ overdraft 
occurs, the machine automatically locks and 
refuses to print the balance until an extra stroke 
of the operating bar is made and then, when the 
overdrawn balance is printed, opposite in red 
letters is the symbol 0 D. With such an 
automatic check, there isn’t a 
chance for an overdraft to es- 
cape the operator’s notice. 


FIGURING AND BOOKKEEPI! ? 
PREVENT COSTLY ERRORS - SAVE VALUABLE TIME ~ ; 


That is nearly all there is to tell about the 
things Burroughs Ledger Posting and Statement 
Machines are doing for the Bank of Pittsburgh. 
There are no complex operating features which 
require expert operators. It is just a case of 
letting automatic machines perform the tasks 
that otherwise would be laborious duties for 
human beings. 

The banks of the country have come to realize 
this fact and today Burroughs Machines are 
viewed in the light of standard bank equipment. 

The Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
offers for your inspection Ledger Posting and 
Statement Machines, as well as 98 other models 
of figuring machines. One hundred and seventy 
offices are maintained by the 
Company in the United States 
and Canada. 


NG MACHINES PRICED AS 
LOWAS "125 
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An L.B. Card ledger posted by a 


Burroughs means accuracy and speed 


Library Bureau originated the card system, an innovation 


that has revolutionized the business world. Among the first 
to adopt this principle were the banks, the cards being used as 


an index to depositors’ accounts. 


In 1887 Library Bureau adopted the card system for its own 
ledger. From that time to the present card ledgers have sim- 


plified the ledger work for thousands 
of banks and commercial houses 
throughout the world. 


Now the day of the typewritten ledger is 
here. With the introduction of mechanical 
posting the advantages of the card ledger are 
all the more marked. Installations throughout 
the country attest this fact. Forty years’ study 
of card and filing problems have resulted in the 
standardization of a card ledger which combines 
speed with accuracy. The ledger cards have 
the essential properties for quick handling, 
trays have all the refinements necessary for 
proper housing and a simple index makes each 
account instantly accessible. 
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An L.B. Card ledger 


inthe Commercial Trust Company 
Philadelphia 














A new booklet, ‘‘An L.B. Card ledger in the Commercial Trust Com- 
pany, Philadelphia,’’ tells the story of what was accomplished in that bank. 
This booklet is well worth your reading. A copy is yours for the asking. 


Card and filing 
systems 


Founded 1876 
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49 Federal street 





Filing cabinets 
wood and steel 


Boston, Mass. 
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PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP 
4070-1-7-45m-3-17 (731) 
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How One Bank 
Gained $498,000.00 


HE Cumberland Valley National Bank, 
Nashville, increased its deposits $498,000.00 
last year with a few inexpensive letters and cir- 
culars—the kind that “strike home”—explain the 
advantages of a savings account and the service 
a bank renders. These letters were mailed regu- 
larly to a carefully selected list of logical patrons. 
But this bank frankly admits the plan would 
have failed but for the Addressograph. This ma- 
chine so simplifies the addressing of letters and 
circulars that they are mailed on time and at reg- 
ular intervals—and that is the kind of bank adver- 
tising that produces results. No waiting for clerks to 
do the addressing at odd times. The Addresso- 
graph does it in a few moments—systematically, 
inexpensively and accurately. 


10 Times Faster Than Pen or Typewriter 


ITH the Addressograph anybody can fill in 

letters, address envelopes and circulars, 
head up and date customers’ statements, interest 
notices, daily advices, list names on trial balance 
and Boston ledger sheets, and other bank record-keeping 
forms, just like typewriting but 10 to 30 times faster, 
and without error or omission. Thousands of banks use 
the Addressograph—654 installed it during 1916. 


Try It 10 Days at Our Risk—No Cost! 









$3750 sithon 


His boss can’t spare I him—and you 

i Gees need him, anybody can. 
operate this simple A. Uicsceapnigh with. 
oul. previous. meperinice = doe. fill-in 


* letters, address envelopes and circulars— . + 
head up and date statements and other’ 
bank record-keeping forms 10 piacere . 
«faster than pen or mencene and with- 


out error or omission. 


Try: this simple machine 10 days AT 
OUR RISK... Mail-the coupon: below, 

















JUST MAIL THIS COUPON 


Addressograph Co., 
908 W. Van Buren St., Chicago. 





Send information indicated by check- 
mark, without obligation. 


O How to compile a mailing list and 
increase deposits. 


O How to save time and insure accu- 


racy in writing bank record forms. 


O Details of 10-Day Hand Addresso- 
graph Trial Offer. 


Name eae 


Bank 


Town and State 
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BAKER- VAWTER STEEL WASTE- BAKER- VAWTER STEEL SORTING BOX BAKER- -VAWTER STEEL -L DESK TRAYS 





BASKET 











_ ONE SHOULD BE ON EVERY DESK 
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Steel Guardians | 
—hoth of Records [hi 


AND TIME! iii 


Adequate protection for records, against 
fire, rats, dust, etc.— 


Favorable impressions of your orderli- 
ness, prosperity and stability— a 


But above all—due to many originalities of design— 
guardians of everyone’s time, from your president down. 


Hundreds of steps saved daily—hundreds of needless motions pre- 
vented—papers instantly accessible— waits for important records held to 
the “dead-line”—time and space saved everywhere. 


Such are your chief gains through use of 
































A Baker-Vawter Installation in the _— of 


avings & Trust Co., Indiana, Pa. 


BAKER-VAWTER 
STEEL FILING EQUIPMENT 


For example, the only 5-drawer correspond- capacity. And so on. Each device out of the 
ence section made. ordinary in one or more ways—each an unusual 
Cardfiles with removable drawers that do not time-and-space-saver. 
bind, stick or sag—with felt rest pads on each sepa- _Thousands of banks use Baker-Vawter Steel 
rate drawer to prevent marring polished surfaces. Filing Equipment. The highest grade equipment ‘= } 


. : : k ie to be had and the most econom- / rt 
Storage Units, in 7 sizes, with easy-gliding ical. A complete catalog will be & 


sled-runners on drawer bottoms. 92‘ net filing gladly mailed. Write Dept. A. 































LOOSE L EAF "AND STEEL FIL ING ‘EQUIPMENT 
General Offices and Factories: Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Eastern Office and Factory: Holyoke, Mass. 
Sales Offices in 42 Cities—Salesmen Everywhere 
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BAKER -VAWTER 
STEEL CARDFILE 
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